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place. When the king was near the first door, he dis-
covered the ruby whereupon was seen the above-related
inscription. On touching the bolt the door was suddenly
opened, when, to the great surprise of all present, the
lamps that had been lighted two hundred and eighteen
years ago were found burning and full of oil; the flowers,
without the least sign of withering1, were as fresh and beau-
tiful as those in the gardens; the smell of the perfumes
seemed to be even more exquisite than that of new ones.
The king, taking the gold leaf, read the inscription con-
cerning him. He took all the relics, except a few that he
left therein, replaced and arranged everything as he had
found it. The finding of the relics happened in 2IS.1

1 It has been thought of some im-
portance to mention in a particular
note all the principal epochs named
in the course of this work, and to
show how they stand relatively to
the Christian era. As a matter of
course, the starting-point for the
reckoning and computing of years is
the epoch of Gaudama's death, which
is fixed by the southern Buddhists
in the year 543 B.C. The exactness
of this epoch has been contested by
A. Cunningham, one of the greatest
authorities in such matters. In his
opinion, the epoch of Gaudama's
Neibban ought to be placed seventy
years later. But as his views on this
subject have not as yet been univer-
sally received by the learned in
Europe, we will remain satisfied with
the hitherto generally accepted data.

The first era is that of King Eet-
zana, the grandfather of Gaudama by
his mother's side. It was made by
the help and under the guidance cf a
famous hermit, named Deweela, who
is mentioned as highly versed in the
science of astronomv. such as it ex-

8640 on a Saturday, on the day of the
new moon of Tabaong (March), and
fixed the beginning of the new era on
the following day, that is to say, on
a Sunday, the first day after the new
moon of the same month. This hap-
pened in the year 691 B.C. This new-
reckoning of years lasted only a hun-
dred and forty-eight years, the epoch
of Gaudama's Neibban, 543 R.C.

The second era, the most celebrated
of all, is the religious one. King
Adzatathat and the venerable Ka-
thabn, actuated by the desire of ren-
dering ever memorable the death of
the founder of their religion, and
paying to him a homage that would
be re-echoed by succeeding genera-
tions, came to the resolution of doing
away with the Ectzana computation,
and fixed-a new reckoning of years,
from the annual revolution which
witnessed that event, which, in the
opinion of Buddhists, is the greatest
of all. In the year 148, the first day
of the month of Tagoo (April), which
fell on a Sunday, was fixed as the
beginnine' of the new comrmtation.